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Tue Season.—The weather has at last be- 
‘ comé more seasonable, and our farmers and gar- 
Weners are beginning to appear in rather better spi- 
rits than they have done for some weeks past.— 
The report is, that peaches, apples, and most oth- 
er fruits, are destroyed. Early corn has been cut 
down to the ground, two, and some three times, 
by the frost. The prospect.for gardeners is rather 
gloomy. 
However, taking our whole country, enna is 
* some relief in the prospect:—a kind Providence 
in his wrath, ever remembers mercy. Ifthe far- 
mers are likely to be cut short in their crop of 
corn, they still have the promise of an abundant 
reward in their crop of wheat. A cold spring is 























generally found to produce a plentiful crop of 
that great staple of our State. Here is offered an 
inducement to the farmer to multiply the objects 
of his culture,—the season that destroys one 
crop will produce another in abundance. The 
cold, wet spring, that causes the seed-corn to rot 
in the ground, or from lack of sun, favors the ope- 
ration of the cut-worm, until it is destroyed, at 
the same time will be much in favor of the crop 
of wheat. If the late frosts destroy the blossom 
of the peach and apple, the grape is not so far ad- 
vanced as to beendangered. If there come arain 
at the critical time of the grape being in blossom, 
‘which sometimes destroys that crop, it happens 
just in the nick of time to insure a fine crop of 
clover ;—and again, if the ground should be so 
wet that the spring-work cannot be carried on in 
the field, the boys may be profitably employed in 
feeding the silk-worm ;—and if all the different 
crops should be ina situation to receive attention 
at the same time, then the farmer may well afford 
to hire a few day-laborers. Many other conside- 


objects of cultivation on a farm. We propose to 
Notice this subject more particularly hereafter. 
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woe me. 


The celebrated Road maker, McAdam, has 
been knighted by the King of England. 


rations might be urged in favor of multiplying the : cent. sooner, will yield 50 per cent. more food) th 





PINCHING OFF THE POTATOE BLOSSOM.—We 
have heard this practice strongly recommended 
by a very successful gardener. It is said to in- 
crease the crop both in quantity and quality.— 
Analogy would seem to support this doctrine, for 
all well know, that the production of the flower 
and seed consumes great part of the sustenance of 
every plant, during their formation. We request 
our subscribers to put this principle to the test, 
and give us the result of their experience. 





IMporTANT IMPROVEMENT.—By papers just 
received from Panama, it appears that a subscrip- 
tion of $90,800 had been made for the construc- 
tion of a Rail-Road from Portobello, on the Atlan- 
tic coast, to Panama oni the Pacific ; and that there 
is a fair prospect of its being speedily accom- 
plished. This will be the most important road of 
the kind ever constructed. A gentleman by the 
name+of Ventura Marroguin, has discovered a 
passage from Cruces to Portobello, i. e. from sea 
to sea, in a great measure free from hills, which 
can be accomplished, and which he has actually 
accomplished, in less than one day. * 


A Proctamation.—The locusts have been, 
within the last year, very destructive in some 
parts of China, and the countries bordering on 
that empire—insomuch that Foo Yuen, a Vice 
Roy of one of the Provinces, a kinsman of the 
Emperor, issued his Proctamation, protesting 
against their enormities, and prohibiting the en- 
trance of the locusts into his territories, under 
pain of death. It is said that the locusts treated 
his Proclamation with contempt. 





Morvs Mutticavutis.—A subscriber asks our 
opinion concerning this tree as a hedge plant. We 
answer confidently that it will not answer for a 
hedge. Cattle are extremely fond of it, and would 
soon “eat up the fence” if made of so delicious a 
material. Its extraordinary value as food for silk 
worms begins to be understood. Compared with 
the white mulberry, it will become fit for use 50 


for the worm, and ofa quality $3 to 50 per cen 
tier at the same time. i 


ee 


Propuctivye SMaL. Faxm.—The Ohio Ri : 
sitory furnishes the following product of 15ecres 
of improved land. 
Mr. Thomas Gibbons of Harriméli Co. Ohioy~ 
has a farm of twenty acres of land, 15 of which 
areimproved. He keeps three cows, sells 1 1b, 
of butter per week, and from 50 to 60 Ibs. of 
cheese per annum. He killed 2,200 lbs. of pork; 
sold 1,723 lbs. and keeps..7 hogs over winters He 
raised 100 bushels of wheat, and 24 acres of corm; 
mowed $ tons of clover hay, and one: of timothy; 
and has from 7 to 9 bushels of clover, seed for 
sale. He keeps two horses and 10 head of sheep; 
mo $ children; and his hired labor costs Him but 
5 » 
Snow 1n May.—The Burltigeon (V t.) Sentinel, 


of Friday last, says;—“Such a storm as is now 
visiting this section of the State, has not been ex- 
perienced since 1816. It commenced snowi 

and blowing in the afternoon of a : 






























continued through the night, and is now 
day, 12 o’clock,) bearing down upon us from ’ 
North with unabated fi The ‘isnow — 
nearly 12 inches deep. too egeuneale damage 
which will follow in its train, must be ee 
able. Fruit trees,which were -". 3 
som with fine prospects, must be much i by | 
the weight of snow, and perhaps rendered barren 
for the year. The grass had reat aa : 
as 


yielded sufficient food for beasts, 
generally scarce at n vo the very connie 


sheep, and horses, m 
In case a sudden thaw 
mage must inevitably ese to “low mach de = 
It is to be hoped however, that the sort op pass 
off without serious consequences.” bs 
VatuaBLe Carco.—The Columbia pe -~ > 
turday says—“An ark arrived at “< 
-| days ago, loaded with 5000 tes 
screws ; 120 bedsteads ; 1000 hoe 
cradle sneaths; 2000 window blinds, 
15,000 slats for venitian blinds. These’ 
came from the manufactory J 
Paine, of Bradford County, 
credit on the enterprise of that 
addition to the above, we were 
down the ‘river, about 2000 


blinds, 500 screws, and 25 
_—_ of.—When the ark left 


evo and tre re trod a 


ar re 






















707 bears were killed last year in the state 
Maine. 
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square feet! 
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We with much pleasure give place to the fol- 

lowing communication from our friend, on the 
cultivation and management of Tobageo, and we 
invite all planters to make our columns the medi- 
um for conveying to the publié their particular 
médepOf management in this, as well as all other 
branelies of agriculture’ It is by this mutual in- 
terchange of ideas that alj will be eventually bene- 
fited. 
To the Editor of the Farmer and Gardener : 

. S&ir—To enable us to answer the numerous 








. panties, Which are constantly made relative to 


cultivation of ‘l'obacco, we requested an ex- 
tensive, and highly intelligent planter (of whom 
we have received ten varieties of seed of the 


cho@iéest Maryland sorts) to give us his views rela- 


of cultivation and man- 


We have the pleasure of enclosing his remarks 
on the subject. If you think them worthy a place 
in your valuable paper, publish them, the result 
may prove useful to your numerous subscribers. 

Respectfully, yours, 
mn SINCLAIR & MOORE. 
Baltimore, May 20th, 1834. 





CULTIVATION AND MANAGEMENT OF THE T'o- 
Bacco Crop. 


The ground is prepared as you would for cab- 
; inaddition, itis always, when taken 
from new ground, burnt by placing a quantity of 


brush up6n it, then set on fire, for the purpose of 


cleansing it from all filth. The repetition of 


ing may be avoided by always weeding up 
a yOu are done with it for the season. 


The quantity of seed required is about a wine- 
full to 10 yards square ; but in this we dif- 
ice very much, we know if we could 


> “be cettain it would always come, that this quanti- 


‘ most always sow 3 


~ 


* so.as to divide the#’plants without leaving them in 
- réws.. This gperation is performed when the [1 


a 


: * 


as it is uncertain we 
much, with the cal- 
culation; should it be too thick, to rake out the 
ayer'quantity. This raking is of rather a recent 
date is done by a small rake made of 10d 
nails, about 5-8 of an inch apart with sharp 
points ; and itis used with a little slight of hand, 


be enough, 


ty 





plants about the size of a five cent piece, 
whichis Wsually in the early: part of May, and 
just before we think of planting. 
lanting is usually done from the latter part 
of to 10thof July ; here again I must re- 
fer ie Mode of preparing and planting 
im hills. The size of the plants, about 
$uinches broad are the best size to plant out; when 
—. they are,also cultivated very much: 
as. only oftener worked with the plough 
Usually in the middle of August Tobacco will 
signify: its ap, reach to ripening by buttoning and 
blossoming, at which time we quit working it, and 
break off the blossoms to such a leaf 
will ripen.as soon as the bottom leaf, 
call. topping Tobacco) after this it will 


- 
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commonly put out succours just above he joints 
of the leaves,:these must be broken off, and then. 






we think it time to house. Cutting and housing 


this is done with a similar instrument to a butch- 
er’s cleaver. After itis cut it may lay for a little 
time until the leavés-fall and will not break by 
handling. 

Front the ground it may be taken in large loads 
to the Tobacco House where it is usually pegged 
(a wooden peg 6 inches long is driven into the 
buttby which it is hung on the sticks in the house) 
but sometimes split; this is done by a knife split- 
ing the stalk down nearly to the butt, before it is 
cut down in the field, and when brought to the 
house it is straddled across the sticks, instead of 
being hung on them by the peg. The sticks are 
placed on bearers in the house about 6 inches apart 
the plants put from four to six inches apart, ac- 
cording to the size, where it is cured either by 
fire or suffered to cure by the air. It is consider- 
ed cured when the stem of theleafis dry. Strip- 
ping comes next; for which we choose moist 
weather, the only time it can be handled without 
crumbling, and tie it in bundles from which it is 
generally put in bulk and watched that it does not 
heat ; after which the bundlés are straddled across 
the sticks for conditioning to pack ; here it must 
be noticed thatthe bundles get completely dry, and 
then as soon as moist weather again enables you 
to handle it, it must be taken down and put in 
large bulks and weighed; this is called close 
bulks, here it is ready for packing; that process is 
so generally known that Ido not deem it neces- 
sary here to say anything about it. 

The kinds. Tobacco is esteemed mostly for 
two reasons, one for quality, the other quantity. 
Itis supposed the thinner jointed Tobacco, gene- 
rally cures the brightest, but I do not entirely sub- 
scribe to this opinion, as I have often seen the 
thick jointed of as good color. Am inclined to 
think there is more in the soil than in the kinds; 
a poor hickory soil will produce a good color when 
I have seen rich black soil produce very dull To- 
bacco; but as a general rule give me the thick 
jointed sort, and upon tolerable strong loom. 
Rich stiff sail will not produce a bright crop, but 
will give aheavy crop; quite sandy soil on the 
other hand is likely to produce bright, but a light 
crop. So upon the whole I should prefer the 
thick jointed Tobacco,and upon a loomy soil of 
pretty good strength to produce the most profita- 
ble crop. 

Tobacco is a very troublesome crop; it never 
being off hand. The seed of the new is sown 
before the old crop is: packed, and sent to market. 
It is subject to many enemies, among them the 
fly in the bed and in the field, when small, the 
ground worm, the bud worm, the web worm, and 
lastly and most destructive, the horn worm ; these 
come in immense quantities and are similar to the 
Tamata worm. They will, from the eggs laid 
upon the leaves, grow in a few days as large near- 
ly as your finger, and will, in a short time, leave 
nothing of the plants but the stems and stalk. 
These worms are the common enemy ; they com- 
mence with the first growth of the Tobacco and 
at different periods follow it up until the crop goes 
to the House. Our plan of defence is to pick 
















them into the Tobacco will 

plant and pick them off. ; 
I neglected, in its place to say, what time the 

seed should be sown; from February to the first 


per acre is generally one thousand pounds, from 


ana. to 5,000 hills, according to the quantity of 
and. 3 





CuLtivaTion or Grass aT THE Soutn, 

We give place to the following communica- 
tion, in our columns, to-day, to the exclusion of 
‘a press of other matter, in consequence of the great 
importance of the subject on which it treats; as well 
as, to show our sympathy with the respectable au- 
thor of that letter, under the disappointment which 
we fear he is doomed to labour. We too, were 
some time ago, astonished at the obstinacy of 
farmers, in persisting in old habits, when improved 
modes of culture were susceptible of such easy 
demonstration, to be clearly profitable; but the fact 
is, the yeomanry are the last portion of our com- 
munity who will tolerate ‘ Experiment, 

We were some time ago conversing with a far- 
mer, who lived in a very poor part of the country, 
where he had to go twenty miles to’a tide mea- 
dow for all the hay his stock consumed. We ask- 
ed him if he had ever tried plaster and clover, ob- 
serving to him, that his land had the appearance 
of being such as might be improved by that means, 
to supply a sufficiency of hay for his stock, -and 
at the same time be a means of improving his 
farm. He said he had used it. He at one time 
purchased half a bushel of plaster, and sowed one 
half of it on a small piece of clover, about week 
before mowing it; but he could not see that it 
benefitted the crop at all. After taking off the 
first crop, he,sowed the remainder of the plaster 
on the same ground. It did indeed, (he said) 
make the clover grow very largé; but it lodged, 
and there coming on, at that time,-a long wet 
spell of weather, it all rotted; and he had never 
tried plastering since. 

With such clear evidence of the beneficial ef- 


fects of plaster before his eyes, this farmer (if he 


deserved the name) continued to jog on twenty 
miles for his hay, and to remain contented with 
getting ten bushels of corn per acre. Could he 
so far have subdued his veneration for the practices 


of his forefathers, as to have followed up sowing - 


clover, and plastering, at the rate of one bushel 
(cost forty cents) per acre, he might have cut 
from one to one and an half tons per acre of good 
hay—and had he pastured the second crop, (but 
not too closely) and the next spring permitted the 
grass to grow, till as near the time of planting 
corn as possible, apd then tufned it under to the 





them offby hand or use Turkeys, they are best 
because more expeditious; Turkeys by driving 


depth of eight or tén inches, according to the sta- 
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. . i ea ? ‘ 


of April is the best time; andthe quantity raised” | 
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; ple of the earth, he might have gathered forty 
poshels instead of ten bushels an acre, and the 
d would have been left rich. We can as- 

; gure our readers we have seen such increase from 
the above-mentioned course of practice. But 
such a course would have been at that day and in 

- that place, called silk stocking farming, the oppro- 


brium of the art. 


It is generally considered to be much more in- 
dicative of a sound mind and good judgment, to 
spend two days with two horses, wagon and hand 
to drive them, in travelling twenty miles for half 
aton of hay, and to pay from six to seven dollars 
for it, than to be dabbling with new fashioned 
things, even if you could, by any new means (for 
forty cents) get three times more hay, and save 
great part of the labour. We can assure Mr. 
Moore, if our pages should ever meet his eve, and 

we hope they will, that such obstinacy is not pro- 
. per to his country alone ; and we hope he will 
not suffer the bad habits of others to deter him 
from prosecuting a design so well conceived, 
and which, if pursued, will certainly be produc- 
tive of much satisfaction to himself. We hope 
to hear further from him hereafter. 


[From the Knoxville Register.] 
NATIVE GRASSES. 


Among the many improvements and advantages 
yet'to be learned by the agriculturist of this and 
other Southern States, there is none more impor- 
fant than the cultivation of Grass. Notwith- 
standing the’evident benefit and great saving, it ap- 
pears excetdingly difficult to pursuade our plan- 
ters of its value. Why it is so, is beyond my 
conjecture. I am of the opinion that one experi- 
ment will entirely remove this obstinacy; and 
trust, for the benefit of all concerned, that there 
are few who will refuse one effort, no matter on 
how simall a scale, until it shall be properly esti- 
mated. ‘To descant upon its valueis unnecessary. 

Suffice it to say, that last year I made upwards 
‘of eighty tons of excellent “Crab Grass” and 
“Crowfoot;” the quantity to the acre varying 
ftom one to two anda half tons according to the 
quality of land. 

The late Col. Thos. G. Lamar, of S. Carolina, 
than whom there were few more practical or sci- 

. @atific farmers, was in the habit of cultivating the 
*Crowfoot” Grass for many years, and from va- 
‘nous trials in comparison with other grasses, gave 
ita decided preference ; and mentioned that “he 
had kept his carriage horses, (in moderate use,) 
for six months in excellent order without any 
other food than this hay,” and I am satisfied that 
after horses become a little accustomed to it, that 
“they will prefer it to ‘ fodder” ~ Such ismy own 
experience. There is much less wasted. We 
all know, that have taken the trouble to notice 
that horses well kept, and particularly those over 
‘@ght or nine years old, will not eat thestem of 

£ » and in that consists fully oife half of the 














not af- 








weight of the blade, which at the best does 
fe much nutriment as the hay... , 

Another, and certainly not inconsider ad- 
vantage is, that you are at no expense for seed, 
being indigenous. Insteadgef sending to the 
north, and paying ten or twelve dollars a bushel 
for clover seed, waiting until the second year 
for a doubtful crop, you have only to pi 
your ground properly, and inless than ninety days, 
with a few showers, it is ready for mowing. 
This is an operation, that few of our negroes un- 
derstand. It requires more skill than cradling, 
but little practice is necessary to learn; the*most 
Important matter is, to cut even and as near the 
ground as possible. Two hands can cut and cure 
from four to five thousands pounds per day. It 
requires afew hours more sunning than fodder, 
and when stacked, or housed, is much improved 
by sprinkling a peck of salt to.every 1000 pounds; 
the sweat that it undergoes in the “mow” will 
dissolve it and your stock eat it with more avidity 
and benefit. 

The mode I have adopted. in preparing the 
ground is as follows: First check off the ground 
with a plough in squares of. twenty-five or thirty 
feet; then haul out the manure in tumbling carts 
and drop a heavy one horse load in the centre of 
each ; spread it even and plough itin.—This may 
be done any time between October and May, and 
will generally produce a crop of weeds. In all 
the month of June, between the 10th and 12th 
(if possible) plough it again, harrow it level, and 
roll it smooth. By the latter operation (which by 
many is omitted,) the ground is completely level- 
led, and enables the mower to shave it close, and 
an inch next the root is equal to two at the top. 

Should any of your patrons make the experi- 
ment, J trust they will not regret the suggestion of 

Your Obedient Servant, 
N. B. MOORE. 

Richmond Co. April $, 1834. 





[From the Fincastle Patriot.] 


A synopsis of James TRUNDLE’s mode of Agri- 
cultural Improvement, read to the Agricultural 
Society of Blount County, Tenn., at its Semi- 
Annual Meeting, at Maryville, March 26th, 
1834. 


It is perhaps unnecessary for me to state to this 
society the situation in which I found my farm 
12 years since, when I first settled on it, as many 
of you well know that it was what is familiarly 
called in this section completely “worn out lagd;” 
that by the unwise and improvident system of 
“husbandry”. practised heretofore in this coun- 
try its sterility had been rendered complete. Thus 
much I deemed it necessary to premise that it may 
be made the more obvious that it is altogether 
practicable yet to restore and also to elevate the 
agricultural productiveness of our soils, by a wise 
and economical system of improvement to an 
equality with that of any other agricultural and 
seed growing country, 

Without detailing here the system by which my 
farm has attained its present improved condition, I 
shall proceed to state in the first place its present 
productiveness, after which I will give my plan 
of fertilising the soil. 

In the year 1833, I raised wheat enough to 









yield eSecinty-atx > 


Geining ining a sufficiency for family use, till haryest, 
$34; besides ninety-seven bushels for seec 
This flour yielded me a neat profit of four hundre 
and fifty-six, dollars; together with other advan- 
tages derived from the offal. ‘ , 

In the same yearJ raised off 21 acres.( ) 
seven hundred and fifty-six bushel# of corn,whieh 
would be an average of thirty-six bushels r 
acre. Thecorn was planted in hills four feet and. 
a half distant. 

About the last of January, 1834, I killed a beef 
which weighed 568 lbs. This anitmal yielde, 
me 120 lbs. of neat tallow. Th “pursued in 
fattening was as follows :—He stalled abo 
the 15th Noy. 1833, in a close dry stall, with his 
trough and rack so low that he could get his food 
without any incohvenience. Great pains were 
taken to keep him clean, by frequently ing 
his stall with. dry straw. His food was clon 
hay constantly standing » corn meal four 
times a day, and occasionally a few nubbins. © He 
was salted plentifully, and wateréd regularly. 

As the object of this society is ‘to collect and 
disseminaje facts upon which to establish correct 
principles of agricultural improvement, I have 
thought it proper to lay before you in my humble 
way the manner of farming which observation 
and experience have taught me to pursue. I dis- 
claim, however, any peculiar knowledge on_this 
subject more than othersof my neighbors., But 




















believing from what I see in traversing the coun- 
try generally—1ist, That.there is a great and ruin- 
ter, and that none, or comparatively few of our 
farmers, have been cultivating their lands to any 
very great advantage, either to the increased pro- 
ductiveness of the soil or to the acc tion of 
be followed by a very sensible increase ii Tea ot 
these particulars ; while it will pani 
by a great reduction in the number o ads ne- 
cessary to a given quantity of land, | have flatter- 
the public thus to presenta ws to you 
attaintient of these desirable” objects 
the we secret of farming. “Mita ; 
In the first place I divide all my cleared Pa, 
into five equal lotsor fields. This bei I 
begin with the first field, which for el. 
In the fall following I seed it down’ 
rye, or leave a part for oats next sprin 
tion. In February or March this (No. 1) isa 
sowed with clover, on the wheat, rye. or. 
About the time the young clover begi 
give ita dressing with plaster, say 70 Ibe. 
much... 2d year I reap a crop of small 
of it. 3d year it will viet fea em crop @ 
ver hay. And after m@wing, the ground shy 
to bring ¢ 


ous deficiency in the public attention to this mat- 
wealth; 2dly, That the adoption 
ed myself that it would ewhat it 

é ce I 
shall call No.1. The first year. itjis put in’ corn. 

ta. wheat oF 
acre, though I believe 100 kbs. x “aye > ‘ 
grain - - & si 

have another dressing of | 














second or seed crop, which will be as profitable 
as it had been. any other year... 4th year NOP ds 
will remain in clover, which you  eithes 
for pasture or mowing at -pleasure. . laste 
should be: used this Year; but in the mont 


roper 1) 





él : is. ? pays. 
manure ona oke rm wi 
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’ poorest places have been 
and 








now is ' eho hl si and turn ua- 
der the clover of this No. 1, for wheat. The land 
should be ploughed not less than eight inches 
deep; or if the soil is not much reduced, ten 
would be better:—after which the ground should 
be levelled with a ae harrow. en lay your 
ground off in suitable lands for sowing. The 
wheat should now be sowed, and from a bushel 
to a bushel and a half, according to the fertility 
of the soil, should be sowed to the acre. It is 
now to be harrowed in with a large harrow. A 
crop ing in in this way will amply reward the far- 
mer for his labor, and much improve the soil. 
This_ will sthe fifth crop of No. 1, which 
will constitute the series of rotation through 

which it passes every five years. After which it 

will be in @ state of preparation for the renewal 
. Of the series, that is, a crop of corn. 

I think it will appear evident that by having a 
farm arranged according to the foregoing division, 
that is into five equal parts or fields, that you will 
have in no two years ofthe series a succession of 
the same _on the same field, except the third 


anil for which will be in clover either for hay 
4 or craig at the pleasure ‘or conve- 
jence of the farmer; which instead of being; an 


objection, is a positive advantage. For the sake 
of clearly illustrating the whole process of rota- 
tion upon my plap, | have thought it best to annex 
a view, so that by a single glance the 
whole of the plan may be seen at once. 

ist Field—1—2—3—4—5 


2d « 1—2—$8—4—-5 

$d « 1—2—38—4—5 

4h « — 1—2—3—4—5 
5th « 1—2—38—4— 5. 


ft will be seen, that upon this plan, the farmer 


cultivated . is soil but once in five years in corn, 
ves ‘the same two crops of wheat, and 
has each two years in clover for hay and pas- 


ture.” Farmed in this way each ‘ield will yield to 
the pr 


er a bountiful supply every year of all 
ies and comforts of life. And it must 
t that “pon this plan the soil will 
imbibe a correspondent increas rtili- 
e farmer’s wealth increased, and hisstock 
tly fed. 
for making and procuring manure is as 
(s, viz: 1 feed all my straw and stuff to my 
stock in my barn yard; which surely is the best 
_ mode to make"the most of it and of the best quali- 


ty. FE ing it there inste&d of the field you 
Shins rar of tramping your fields which 
must be very injurious to your land, especially in 
wet weather, which is frequently the case in winter 
or the stock feeding season. Upon this plan I have 









catried’out from my barn yard in one season from 
two hundred and fifty to three hundred good four 
horse'loads of manure; and by placing it on the 


le to reap 20 bushels 
’ of wheat to the acre. Farmers would 
ofit much by penning their cattle and sheep of 
i on the poorest spots of that fiéld which 
} pasturing and intend for fallow the fol- 
«Great care. should be taken not to 
‘Wong the field you intend to fallow 
t, as this may very much deteriorate its 
ese the next season. My opinion is 
the whole crop that grows on this field was 
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turned down the recompénce would be greater 
both to thés@oil and the farmer than’the profit 
derived by pasturing. ; 


Much'‘has been said about plaster injuring the 
soil, and much blame has been ascribed to that 
valuable nutriment in injuring vegetation. But 
my experience and observation confirms me-in the 
opinion that no fears need be entertained of its’ 
either injuring the soil or vegetation if it is used 
only twice in the five years upon the plan suggest- 
ed. A good crop of vegetable matter should be 
returned to the soil once in five years if we would 
do ifthe justice that it requires by plastering. 
I have now used plaster twelve years on my farm 
at Maryville, and have only to say that the conse- 
quences has been that my labor and pains have 
returned me fourfold. 

JAMES TRUNDLE. 











THE GARDENER. 


[From the Gardener’s Magazine. ] 


On Tue CoiLine SysTEM OF CULTIVATING THE 
Vine IN pots—by Mr. John Mearns, F.H. S., 
Gardener to his Grace the Duke of Portland, 
Welbeck, Nottinghamshire. 


Sir, 

As I have communicated an account of 
my coiling system of cultivating the vine in pots 
to several persons, and have also given a state- 
ment of my experiments to the London Horticul- 
tural Society, I feel it to be a duty also to lay my 
practice before you. 

This coiling system is certainly a completely 
new feature, and, I think, a very valuable one, in 
the art of grape-growing. Is it not a matter of 
great importance that, in consequence of my dis- 
covery, a gardener, who may go to a situation, in 
the autumn, where no grapes have previously 
been growing, may be enabled to produce there 
easily, for the ensuing season, from 500 to 1000 
bunches of fine grapes? ll that are wanting to 
enable any gardener, so circumstanced, to do this, 
are, the prunings of the vines from any garden, 
that would otherwise be thrown ‘away, and, of 
course, a convenient frame, pit, or house, for 
growing them in. If abundance of shoots can be 
procured, and there is a sufficient extent of frames, 
&c., either temporary or permanent, two, three or 
five thousand bunches may thus be produced in a 
garden where grapes were never seen before. 

The coiling system is nothing more than tak- 
ing & long shoot or cutting from a vine, cutting 
out all the buds except a few at the upper end, 
and then beginning at the lower end, and coiling 
the shoot round and round, say from three to six 
or eight times, the inside of a pot of 12 or 14 in. 
or more in diameter. The shoot may be of any 
length, from 6 ft. to $0 ft., and it may be entirely 
of last year’s wood ; or the greater part of it may 
be of old wood, provided 8 or 4 ft. at the upper 
end be of new wood ; because, as every gardener 
knows, the buds from young wood are more cer- 
tain than those from old wood of producing blos- 
soms the first year. The vine being coiled round 
in the pot, sa of drainage being put-in the 
bottom, take care that the end of the shoot left out 
of the pot, on which the fruit is to grow, be not in- 
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jured at the point where it se 
This shoot may be 2 or $ ft. long ; and, to keep it 
steady, it may be tied to a stake, or coiled round 
two or three stakes. After this, fill up the 

with a rich loamy soil, pressing it firmly a 
cutting. Unless this is done in such a manner ag 
to bring every part of the coil in close contact 


erwise would do. The next operation is, to 

up all that part of the stem which is above the 
pot with moss, and this moss must be kept con- 
stantly moist till the grapes are formed. The pot 
should now be plunged in bottom heat, either in g 
pit or foreing-house; but, wherever it is plu 

care must be taken to regulate the temperature “of 
the atmosphere of the house, in such a manner as 
to prevent the top of the vine from being excited 
before the roots. If this should happen, the young 
shoots produced will soon wither for want of nouw- 
rishment. Abundance of air, therefore, should be 


temperature of the atmosphere of the house, frame 
or pit to exceed 45 or 50°, while the temperature 
of the medium in which the pots are plunged may 
be as high as 65 or 70°. When, by examination, 
you find that fibres are protruded from the coil, 


gradually raised, when the buds will break, and 
the shoots will grow apace. 

The shoots proceeding from that part of the 
stem above the pot should be led up to within 8 
or 10 in. of the glass, and there trained, at that dis- 
tance from it, towards the back of the pit or 
house. It is needless to state to the practical gar- 
dener, that each shoot will require to be shorten- 
ed, freed from laterals, &c. Each vine will pro- 
duce from three to twenty or more bunches, ac- 
cording to tlie length of coil and variety of grape. 
I have now (Jan. 17, 1834) upwards of 200 coil- 
ed branches in pots, and nearly fifty f them in 
action; some with twenty bunches of'fine grapes 
on them. 

I was asked the other day, whether vines so 
treated would not require frequent shiftings into 
larger pots ; or, at least, to be shifted once a year. 
To this 1 answered, that while we had a plentiful 
supply of prunings from our own vines, or could 
procure them from those of our friends, the best 
mode would be to treat the plants, after they had 
borne one crop, as we do the roots of asparagus 
and other plants that we force; that is, to throw 
them away. If, however, you should wish to 
keep the coiled plants a second year, and the pots 
should be found to be too full of roots, turn out 
the ball, shake the soil from the coil, and cutaway 
all the roots close to the shoot; then repot it as 
before. If this be done in winter, the plant will 
produce an excellent crop the following season ; 
probably a better one than if the roots were al- 
lowed to remain, and the ball shifted into a larger 
potorbox. The pot or box is in either case soon 
filled with young vigorous fibres, like a hatch of 
young maggots, each for food, and conse- 
quently sending it up in abundance to the 
crop above. Can there bea doubt but that this is 
a far superior mode to keeping pots, or ever fruit- 
tree borders, filled up with old inert roots? 
~ Before my bunches are clearly developed, f 
have thousands of eager mouths or 





tes from the coil, 


the coil, as if you were making firm the end of a 


with the soil, it will not root so readily as it oth. 


given for several weeks, so as never to allow the- 


the temperature of the atmosphere may then be - 
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along the coiled shoot, and each gaping 
; some of these rootlets are’ ft. long, and, 
peforethe vines are out of blossom, many o 
them are 6 ft. in length, and matted round and 
] the pot. You will easily understand from 
., how important it is to supply vines so treat- 
with liquid manure, either by watering from 
shove, or by @ supply from a saucer or feeder from 
below. I am, Sir; yours, &c. 
* Joun Mearns. 
Welbeck Gardens, Jan. 17, 1834, 





[From the Genesee Farmer.] 


‘Ruta Baca and Mancex Worrzer.—As I 
have cultivated these roots more or less every 

for the last twenty years, I suppose a 
short account of my practice may be acceptable to 
such as are now commencing. 

‘Three times plouging, with a harrowing and 
rolling after éach, puts the ground in complete or- 
der to receive the seed of the ruta baga, which 
should be sown immediately after the last plough- 
ing—the longer time the ground lays between 
each ploughing the better, so that the grass and 
weeds don’t grow large, say not less than a month. 

The time of sowing may vary according to cir- 
cumstances and convenience—any time from the 
first to the end of the seventh month, (July,) will 
do for ruta baga in this latitude. If I wanted the 
roots for table, use, I should not think of sowing 
before the middle of the month—if for cattle, 
itmight do to sow the beginning; but I may re- 
mark that most of the failures I have noticed have 
_ been in consequence of too early sowing on land 
not well prepared ; for, though turnips do not re- 
quire a very rich soil, it should be perfectly mel- 
low, and every particle of grass or perennial weeds 
ought to be entirely dead before the seed is sown. 
Thus the hoeing and weeding is performed with 
far less labor than would otherwise be required, 
and the roots will grow quick—this they must do 
to become sound and well flavored. 

Thave usually put on about six or eight two 
horse loads of dung previous to the first or second 
ploughing, as most convenient. This, however, 
is not necessary if the ground is naturally rich, or 
has been in grass for some time. 

The method of sowing in rows is the best, in 
my opinion. I have tried various distances for 
_ the rows, from two to four feet—the former is de- 

tidedly too close, and the latter distance may be 

thought too wide; but I have found the bulk of 
crop greater on four feet space than on two feet; 
at any rate J think it is a positive loss of labor to 
sow closer than three feet. This leaves room for 

a, cultivator to pass between the rows. The 

plants should be thinned so as to leave only one 
~ inafoot; it is important that this should be done 

assoon as the plants are large enough to resist 

the attacks of the turnep fly. The crop will be 

much diminished if this is not attended’ to, espe- 

tially when vegetation is rapid. One pound of 

seed is amply sufficient for an acre if sown in 

rows—if broad cast, theygame or rather less will 
_ miffice,y on account of thé increased difficulty of 
hoeing and thinning. 

The common English turnep I consider but a 
very root to cultivate for cattle; but if ma- 
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as above directed for ruta ex oe) 
Ow the seed two or three weeks a ee bin 





vy crops -conld be 


sown about a month earlier than ruta baga—is 
not so easily preserved through the winter, and 
requires rather a richer soil. On the other hand, 
it thrives best on soils too heavy for the turnep— 
the bulk of crop is greatet-—it can be sown to ad- 
vantage after once ploughing, and is never eaten 
by insects as turneps are. Thus being a very 
certain crop, it received the name of root of scar- 
city, meaning, I suppose, that it never failed in 
times of general scarcity. Cattle, sheep and ho 
prefer it to any other root that I have ever seefi, 
after they become used to it. Two pounds of 
seed will suffice for an acre, in rows three or four 
feet apart. - I have always been sensible of a loss 
of time and labor, when I have planted this crop 
closer than four feet by fifteen inches from one 
plant to another. It is a gross feeder, and I be- 
lieve no soil can be toorich for it, but it will am- 
ply repay the labor bestowed on it. » I have rais- 
ed them weighing twenty-five pounds each, and I 
believe there was one of these roots exhibited in 
London weighing 42 pounds. 

Lastly, 1 may just say how I proceed with the 
work of sowing the seed, which, for each kind, 
does not vary much—having no drilling machine, 
I get a piece of plank or slab six feet long, more 
or less, according to the distance I intend to have 
the rows—saw out three blunt teeth, one at each 
end and one in the middle—put a long handle in 
the centre, and draw this thing over the ground 
cross ways of the last ploughing, letting one out- 
side tooth go in the last marked row, thus making 
two rows every time. Toexpedite the sowing, | 
moisten the seed a little, and add a litde lime or 
some white substance. This makes it easy to 
see how thick I sow it, and enables me by going 
at'a quick step, to put in several acres in a day if 
required. J. S. 

Owasco, 5 mo. 7, 1834. 





On THE CULTURE OF THE GARDEN Bean.— 
I have been very successful for halfa dozen years 
in obtaining two crops of beans from the same 
plants. In the summer of 1826, my first crop of 
magazan and early long-pod beans was, by a very 
strong and violent wind, blown down; this was 
done when the beans were in full blossom. The 
crop from the blossoms which the plants then 
possessed, was very fine and abundant, and gath- 
ered during July. In three weeks after the beans 
were prostrated, each stem pushed forth, from 
near the root, one or more, in some instances four 
to six fresh stems; these bloomed freely, and pro- 
duced an abundant crop, which was gathered du- 
ring September. Since that grew, I have uni- 
formly bent down, so as to break the stalk near 
the root, my first and second crops of beans: I 
have by this means obtained four crops of beans 
from two sowings, and which supplied me from 
July Ist to Sist October. By this method only 
half of the seed was required which I had been 
accustomed to use, and the greatest advantage to 
me was that only half of the ground was required, 
so that my advantages by this method _ are four- 
fold. I always pinch out.the tops when the 


plants are in full bloom; this throws the vigor in-| rank and 





d;.but I think mangel| 
wurtzel is the most valuable root for It is 
f| a trifle more expensive,to raise i to be 
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[From Dickson's Live Stock and Cattle Managements}: 


The improvement of the various breéds of cat- 
tle, and the proper management of live stock in 
general, are subjects of such vast importance, not 
only to agriculturists, but to the nation at large, 
that they may be justly ranked among the most 
useful and valuable branches of the of ra- 
ral economy. ger 4 

Every practical agriculturist, who has had _suf- 
ficient experience in raising and ing this 
kind of stock, must be sensible that there is nd 
other species of farming in which an extensive _ 
and thorough ledge of the most improved 
system of management is so absolutely 
and indispensable, in order tg obtain a return of * 
profit in any degree commensurate with the la~ 
bor, difficulties and risk, which it inevitably in- 
volves. The period of time consumed. by the 
growth of the animals, necessarily protracts the 
return of capital expended ; and the diseases and 
accidents to which they are always liable, e 
it to peculiar hazard. Yet, noewitheaeeae 
objections, an intelligent breeder and feeder, who 
duly avails himself of all the advantages. which 
the improved modern system of management pre- 
sents to him, may, in many situations, reap more 
profitable returns for his capital, skill and labour, 
from this species of farming, than from any other 
branch of agriculture. For a very comitaiae 
portion of these advan the come s. 
debted to the indefatigable efforts of Mi 
Bakewell, who will be long remembered ar 
vered, as the enlightened discoverer of 
portant inventions and improvements, ¥ 
propagated and established by a 
vering spirit of inquiry and experiment. 
example of this celebrated breeder nist 
attributed. much of that emulation 


farme: ich, withip a riod, ” 
tended the trial of many new i 
investigation of many doy theories 


only sure test of experiment ; and has thus 
the means of advancing this branch of art 
to a degree of systematic perfection, which never 
was contemplated by pur ancestors. ae 
The high prices which celebrity procured. for 
cntin pdt bedi of various kinds of live - 
stock, in consequence of their improved advanta- 
ges, soon awakened the attention of farmers awd 
breeders, with whom remuneration for capi 




















tal and labour is naturally the first 3 
and a spirit of competition soon; i 

ral, a great national resulted from i 
ual enterprise, in the productiveness of. 
the aggregate stock of the country, = = 


From the period when Mr. Bakewell’s: : 
frat became popalanly connected with lee iain: 
ant Oi ee is continu-:— 
ed to occupy the attention of all clas 

culturists. Many noblemen, and other pers 
i land proprietors. in - 





to the production of fruit instead of a continued 





paris ofthe kingdom, have devoted their tin 





















ers, result of more correct experience, have 
contributed very materially to its improvement. 
‘Under such auspicious circumstances, this most 
valuable and useful art has been in a state of pro- 
gressive advancement from ifs first public an- 
nouncement to the present time, when its princi- 
ples have become sufficiently established to as- 
sume the consistency of a system. 

In performing the task of preparing a practical 
treatise on this system, for the instruction and be- 
nefit of farmers and breeders, the author has been 
anxious tdjfender it as perfect as diligence and 
study could’enable him, by a careful comparison 
of all the various theories that have been propa- 

with the result of actual and long experi- 
ence; he has endeavoured to convey the result of 
his labours in the plainest la e, suitable to 
the subject, and has adopted dm plan of treating 
upon each species and variety separately and dis- 
tinctively ; which, iit occasionally invelves re- 
dundancies or repetitions, atones for those blem- 
ishes by combining the easy reference of a dic- 
tionary with the more ample information of a 


7 


treatise. 


Live Stock—in the language of the farmer or 
storekeeper, comprehends all sorts of domestic 
animals, including the horse, cow, bail, ox, sheep, 
goat, deer, and swine ; as well as those of the 
rabbit, pigeon, poultry, and some other species. 
Beasts of pasture are those quadrupeds of the bull, 
ox, and cow kind, which chew the cud; they are 
tlie most perfect of the ruminant class of animals; 
and are generally termed, 

Neat Cattle; or the large-horned Cattle — 
nce of opinion may subsist, as to 
the beau the horns, which grow from the 
heads of bulls, oxen, cows, sheep, and other ani- 
mals, it is unquestionable, that nature designed 
them for something more than ornaments, as they 


ir enemies. There are, however, 


attending long horng, and in- 
escriptions, which be no- 
er head. 


pes—This is a general name given in se- 
icts to oxen, and some other sorts of 





-neat e. . 

Black Cattle —This term is sometimes applied 
to neat cattle in general; Hut is more properly 
confined to-that small, hardy breed, mostly of a 

- black color, which occupies the high or moun- 
tainous districts of the more northern parts of the 
island. ~The beef of these ¢attle*is generally of a 
fine gtain, well marbled, and of a good flavor: but 
is oceasionally spotted with black, even upon the 
choicest parts, if not made perfectly fat. 

There can be no doubt that all sorts of neat 
catile oo i ly were Wild; but as civilization 
“ate and the arts of cultivation became 
; those animals which appeared the best 
_ adapted for the purposes of domestication were 

gradually rendered subservient to 

of,;man. According to the celebrated 

Pennant, the following are the char- 


of this genus of animals:— 


Pete 








Cloven-footed, with or without horns, the horns 
bending out laterally: eight cutting teéth in the 
lower jaw, and none in the upper: the skin along 
the lower side of the neck pendulous; rounded 
horns, with a large space between their bases.” 
The species of this genus constitute the principal 
sorts, from which varieties have been produced 
by intercopulation, and a diversity of soil, food, 
and climate: and which varieties, whether origi- 
nal or acquired, have been preserved in a perma- 
nent state by careful breeders: 

The grand specific distinction which naturalists 
make in neat cattle (independently of the varia- 
tions caused by climate, or the agency of other 
causes,) is between the Urus:and the Bison. 

The Urus, or common Bull.—This animal, in 
its natural wild state, exists, in temperate climates: 
it has in general a curled shaggy coat, especially 
on the forehead; the hair constantly long on the 
fore quarters, neck, and forehead, and depending 
from the chin; the neck elevated, thick, and 
short, with the tail long, the eyes red and fiery, 
and the horns thich and short. It grows to a 
large size, the female being larger than the English 
bull, and is of a black color. 

The elevated crest, and lion’s mane, are gene- 
ral characteristics of the Urus, or common bull: 
the former mark, especially, is retained to the la- 
test stages of domestication, as is seen occasion- 
ally in the Devonshire, Alderney, and some other 
breeds of domesticated neat cattle. This species 
is now well established in the temperaté and cold 
climates of the earth, especially throughout Amer- 
ica; which has most probably become stocked 
by importations from Europe. 

The Bison, or large Bull, is a native of hot, 
but is sometimes met with in cold, regions; and 
its characteristic mark is a hunch between the 
shoulders, which, in-some of the largest of the 
species, is of considerable weight; and the flesh 
possesses an exquisite flavor. In the fore parts 
it has the same hairy appearance as the urus; 
the tail and legs are short, the eyes fierce, the 
forehead large, and the horns extremely wide. 
These animals are spread over most of the south- 
ern parts of the world, but with considerable di- 
versity in respect to size and form. In the island 
of Madagascar, in Malabar, and other parts of In- 
dia; in Persia, the Ukraine, Calmuc Tartary, Up- 
per Ethiopia, and Abyssinia, they are of the pro- 
per bison, or large kind; and in Africa, the high- 
er southern latitudes of India, and some parts of 
Arabia, they are of the small, or zebu, kind; in 
which the hair is finer, softer, and more glossy, 
than that of the eommon cow. Some of the In- 
dian cattle attain a very large size, but are irregu- 
lar as to the horns; many being entirely without 
them, and others having very large ones, either 
branching.or pendulous. The oxen of this species 
are in much requisition for the purpose of drawing 
carriages, being quick, and frequently of a fine 
white color. ‘These cattle have been occasional- 
ly imported into this country, and blended with 
English breads. The zebu is a dwarf sort of bi- 
son, and has undergone great variations from dif- 
ferent causes. 

The Musk Bull, which is found in the interior 
parts of North America, westward of Hudson’s 
Bay, is most’ probably a variety produced by an 
intercopulation of thé bison with the common 





European species, as the flesh of the 
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the European continent retains a noel ae 
This animal is described-as somewhat lowe 
more bulky than the deer; the legs sho 
hunch on the shoulders; the hair of a 
color, very fine, and so long as ‘tor the 
ground ; beneath which the body is covered with 
an ash-colored wool, of such »exquisite fine 
that stockings have been made of it much 
tham silk. The tail, only three inches in | 
is covered with long hairs, of which the Esqui- 
maux Indians make caps. The horns are cloge 
and large at the base, bending downwards, or 
turning out at the tips, and are abont two feet in 
length. These animals are very prolific, and their 
flesh, notwithstanding its musky flavor, is esteem. 
ed good and wholesome food. 

The Sarluc, Grunting Bull, or Ox, is domes- 
ticated in Tartary and Thibet, and may be con- 
sidered to belong to the bison sort, having a* 
hunch between the shoulders, and being ca 
of generating with that animal. It has, however, 
one remarkable peculiarity; for instead of lowi 
like an ox, it grunts Tike a hog: it also varies 
from the bison or zebu in other particulars; the 
body is covered with very long hairs hangi 
down below the knees, mostly of a black color, 
except on the ridge of the back or mane, which 
is white. The horns are short, upright, slen- 
der at the extremities, and sharp like the ze- 
bu’s; the tail is similar to that of the horse, bat 
white and bushy, and is held in- high estimation 
in India, where it is used for various purposes. 
It is sometimes mounted in silver, and forms a 
brush for driving away flies; occasionally it a- 
dorns the ears of an elephant; and at other times, 
dyed red and formed into tufts, it ornaments the 
bonnets of the grandees. The sarluc butts, or 
strikes with its head, like a goat; and in its wild, 
state is very ungovernable. 

Origin of the different sorts.—It is evident 
from the nature of the distinctions of the two ra- 
ces of wild neat cattle, which have been above 
described, that all the various kinds of such cat- 
tle now existing in this or other countries in the 
domesticated state have originally procecded, and 
are derived from one or other of those races. 
The urus, or wild bull sort, has given rise to all 
or most of the different kinds which are met with 
in this kingdom and other parts of Europe, as 
well as in all the cold northern regions : and the 
bison, or hunched kind, has been the origin of all 
or most of the various sorts which now inhabit 
the warmer southern climates of the earth. 

The descendants of each of these races gradu- 
ally acquired additional points of distinction, in 
consequence of ‘differences of situation, and di- 
versity of food, the deviations and aberrations of 
nature, the capriciousness of keepers and mata- 
gers, and other accidental circumstances; and 
from these causes have been produced all-those 
natural varieties which are to be met with in this 






‘sort of cattle. 


Agairi ; as the art of cattle management be- 
came more generally and better understood, the 
value of the points or parts of the different sorts of 
stock were ascertained, and it was discovered that 
by-a combination of the rules of art with natural 
means,each of these distinctive points might be im- 





proved, and these improvements might 
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plied, the brééd attained that state which was 
considered most valuable or desirable. Thus it will 
be seen, that in process of time a multiplied varie- 
ty of natura and improved sorts of neat cattle 
have yaised, which in their forms and quali- 
ties have little resemblance or relation to the race 
fom which they originally proceeded. 
No certain information can now be obtained re- 
ing the original breeds of this country; a 
, eonjecture, however, may be hazarded, that in the 
nore hilly regions and low valleys, it consisted of 
the small hardy kinds, and long and middle-horn- 
ed varieties, without any of the short-horned, 
which, itseems probable, have been subsequent- 
ly introduced into England from the opposite con- 
tinent. The ground of this conjecture is the cir- 
eumstance, that those breeds, such as the High- 
land, the Welsh, the North Devon, and the 
Lancashire long-horns, have from particular cau- 
ses remained without much alteration by the ad- 
mixture of any other kinds. In the opinion of 
some persons, however, the long-horned sort was 
originally brought into this Country from Ireland, 
because the native stock of that island consists 
wholly of that breed ; but on these points we have 
no better authority than conjecture. The breed 
which, on account of having no horns is termed 
the polled, is ascribed by some persons to Poland; 
but it is probable, as a want of horns is a part of 
the generic character, that a mixture of this sort 
of cattle might formerly have existed in this coun- 
try, though now so blended and intermingled with 
others, as. to leave no possibility of :discovering 
the original. 








We mentioned a few days ago, a singular freak 

of nature, that a female mule belonging to a gen- 

‘deman in Suffolk, had proved with foal, and ac- 
| wally brought forth. ‘The fact being doubted by 
several gentlemen here, we have thought it worth 

the trouble to enquire more particularly about it, 

ad have now before us a letter from the proprietor 

of the mule, (J. T. Kilby, Esq.) fully confirming 

‘our statement, and giving the following particu- 
lars:—The mule was kept constantly at hard la- 

bor, except on Sundays, when she was turned in- 

toa pasture in which was a two year old horse, 

between which and the mule an intimacy was con- 

tracted, which led to the result we have alluded 





, The issue of the mule at the delivery, was 
W poor and feeble, that for some time it could 
not stand; but it soon began to thrive, and is 
towin fine order. It approximates nearer to the 
horse than the mule species. The proprietor of 
lhemule, though he had remarked her increased 
bulk, little imagined the true cause, but believed 
ito have proceeded from over-feeding, and con- 
tnued to keep‘her constantly at work, up to the 
very moment ‘of parturition, the signs of which 
wtually occurred while the animal was in gear! 
Ofcourse he was not a little surprised and puz- 
led at tHe discovery, as well as hurt at the reflec- 
Yon that he had unwittingly subjected her to la- 
us duty, contrary to the laws of nature and 

he dictates of humanity. 
- The dam and her youngling, are kept in a clo- 
trlot, and looked after with the utmost care and 
mierness. They attract a great many visitors, 
b the generally received opinion that mules 
®@ incapable of breeding. It is curious to ob- 


> 








AND'LIVE-STOCK BREEDER inddtic 


serve the fonditess and soli¢itude of this creature 
for her offspring: she allow no one to go 
near it, nor even to approach thé feneesewithout 
flying at them like a virago, with looks which 
seem to say “begone! if you know when you 
are well off.”—She is of aygrey color, 10 years 
old this Spring; out of a mn mare, by a small 
Jack which belonged to “Messrs. Cohoon and 
Minton, of Nansemond County.—Vor. Her. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





Curious AstronomicaL THEeory.—We state 
the following on the authority of M. Arago, an 
eminent French astronomer:—if we place in a 
horizontal line the series of figures of which the 
law is evident, 

0 3 6 12 24 48 96 192 
(each double the preceding,) and afterwards add 
4 to each, we shall have a series denoting the 
relative distances of the planets from the sun, 
thus :— 

4 7 10 16 28 52 100 196 
Mer. Ven. Earth. Mars..........00 Jupiter. Sat. Ura. 

If 10 represents the distance of the Earth, 4 
will be that of Mercury, 7 Venus, 16'Mars, and 
52, 100, and 192, the respective distances of Ju- 
piter, Saturn, and Uranus. This law was known 
as far as 100 before the discovery of Uranus ; and 
the distance being found to correspond, affords a 
very remarkable confirmation of its truth. But it 
will be observed there is a deficiency of one term 
between Mars and Jupiter. This led philosophers 
to suspect the existence of a planet at the dis- 
tance required to fill up the vacancy, and in 1801, 
Piazzi, of Palerino, actually discovered one,whose 
orbit was between those of Mars and Jupiter, and 
nearly at the proportionable distance of 28 from 
the Sun. This planet was named Ceres; and 
since that period three others have been found— 
Pallas, Juno, and Vesta, all of which have their 
orbits so near each other as to lead astronomers to 
believe that these are the fragments of a larger 
planet, which had been shattered into pieces by 
some internal explosion, or the shock of a comet. 
—London paper. 





One ANIMAL PREYS ON ANOTHER.—A large 
Hake was lately taken on the coast of England 
in. which was found a clever sized Codling. On 
opening the codling a small Ling was found, se- 
pulchred in his maw. On opening the Ling, an 
angle worm and several marine insects were found 
established in close quarters. 





A Novet Law Point.—The Supreme Court 
of Mass., at its law session in that city in March, 
decided thata grand child born eight months and 
a half after the death of his grand father, is inclu- 
ded ina bequest to grand children ‘ living at his 
decease.’ 





A Lone Nose.—A Paisley manufacturer hav- 
ing got, by some accident a severe cut across the 
nose, and having no court-plaister at hand, stuck 


on his unfortunate proboscis one of his gum tick-|; 
ets on which was the usual intimation—* war-| yy, 


ranted 350 yards long.” 


| But lime having a stronger affinity for the-ecid P 








CuEeMmisTRY : THE op ayy aa is it ne- 
cessary to mix lime with ashes in making ?: 
The answer to this question will ex the rea- 
son why the process often and suggest a re- 
medy for the evil. Common soap is a com- 
pound, chemically united, of alkali, oF ley from. 
potash, and grease, fat or tallow. e alkali is 
naturally combined with carbonic acid, for which 
it has a stronger affinity than it has for grease 
hence while it continues united with the acid, i 
will not unite with the grease, and produce 
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than the alkali has, extracts it -from the ley, 
the alkali then readily unites with the grease,. a 
forms soap. From this it will be seen, that the 
lime should be spread over the bottom of the leach 
tub in order that the ley may filter through it® and © 
also that the lime be fresh burnt, as then it has 
a greater capacityfor-the acid.— Cultivator. 
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It is computed that ‘the‘jumber’ of deaths 
throughout the globe, in 33 years, is equal to the 
whole number of inhabitants. If we compute the « 
population of the earth at 700 millions, and the — 
number of births in proportion to the number of ~ 
inhabitants as 1 to 29 1-2, and deaths as 1 to $8, | 
we shall have the following results, nearly : 


Births. Dettths. . 
In a year, 23,729,000 21,212,000 - a 
In a day, 65,000 58,000 , 
In an hour, 2,700 2,400 | 
In a minute, 45 


40... 
According to this calculation, the total annual ; 
increase of the population of the giobe, were it no 
checked by war and epidemics, would am 3 
to 2,517,000. . a 
Such is the frailty and uncertainty of hur 
life, that nearly one quarter of those ho are 
die the first year; as many as one third, 
two years; and only about one in tem’ 
the age of 70 years. 
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VeGcETABLE Sitx.—There is at pre 
siderable activity in-a new branch 
Paris. We allude to the manufacthre of c 
and various other articles of general use, ‘ 
substance first imported into France by M..P ae 
to which he has given the name of vegetable SUK. - 
This substance has, in fact, an appearance very Si-." ~ 
milar to silk, and can be employed as its substi- 
tute in a variety of cases. It is white, and can re- 
ceive dye of any color. This vegetable is gather- 
ed in shoots of from 15 to 20 feet in length, and 
is of such strength that four of these shoots _plait- 
ed together, will bear a weight of 40 pounds.” 
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BALTIMORE PRODUCE MARKET. 





‘ GF These Prices are carefully corrected every Wepnespar. 







































P | per. | prom| To 
Baanor, Apple,..+++#++sereeeees: ion. 90 27 $—_ 
Peach,os-eeesseseeeereee 4“ 
Beans, white Belle --- reso +++lbashel.| 1 50| 1 75 
. Beer, on the hoof, .-.++++++++++++/100Ibs.| 6 50) 7 00 
Coan, Wyeevee seveeeeee| bushel. 57 58 
hite,-.+++ teeeeeee eeer “ 51 58 
TT? Virginia, eeeeeeee ° und. 10 12 
bs M Nomh Carolina,..-- ee pe “ 1! 124 
Upland, -.-++++- eecccee ee ss 11 14 
FPaearuers, eecerererereresseeeers pound. 86 $7 
SEED, oeecnvecceceess see: eeeee bushel. 1 00 1 25 
on—Best white wheat family,--| barrel.| 6 50} 7 00 
Do. © do. baker’s-.-.-- 6 6 00} 6 50 
= Ae Do. do. :Superfine, e 5 26) 5 37 
rs Super Howard street,.---.)  « 4 87| 5 00 
x “ee “ wagon price, “ 4 15 anam 
City Mills, extra,----+- ry 5 27| 5 $7 
Do. eocccccccoccce eee “ 4 15| 4 87 
iliechenns,....-.--.-chae “ 6 00} 5 12 
Rye, -oeeseresscecereccees ot) 8 837 8 50 
Grass Szeps, red er, +eeesssibushel.| $ 50} 4 00 
( ofthe north)) « 250) —— 
gt tree. ctecereserces ac $s 50 = 
: Tall meadow Oat,..-.--- “ 20, a 
Herds, or red top, eeeve oe “ ] 26 — 
Har, in bulk,..-+-++++e+s- ecccee *+| ton. | 15 CO} 17 00 
. ete ocemed cee. 100 Ibs’ 710 1 00 
Hear, country, dew rotted,..-.--. und. 6 7 
: rm Getee catia’ o-csct* © 1 8 
am, ne storeemyenses bushel. 80 = 

ATS, cocseeccsecceecesereseserses “ $1 

On, fnewedsabsoees**-seee eevee oe. $5) —— 
Peas, jp Ce ecceeeecsoceceesee bushel, 80 —_—_—_— 
EE tetaccoasenos eeeee . “ 90 1 00 
; 95} 1 00 
$8 25; —— 
137)— 
; 8 4 
_ Reg, 68 69 
3 50} 5 00 
mae 4 50} 6 00 
Salads Jey 6 00] 8 00 
i. bo 6 00) 12 00 
ee aye 8 00] 12 00 
CP 18 00] 17 00 
. te 15 00} 22 00 
syee asin quality,..| “ 4 00} 5 00 
: : Virgo ground leaf,...) “ 5 00} 9 00 
‘he * IR, «verecccecceces a 4 00 — 
ft ee 2 Rappahannock,......+.. “ 8 00) 4 00 
neg Kentucky, ....+.- béhves “ 400) 8 00 
ow Wheat, White, .cccrcccccccccecees elbushel.|} 1 10) 1 18 
ea BEBE, cocce. coccccccccccce a i 00} 1 32 
Wiltexer, ist pf. in bbls...........|gallon.| 234) 244 
moe ip hada... cece evcce ” 21 anh 
a ‘ ‘¢ wagon price,..... a8 20) —— 
Wacox Freients, to Pittsburgh,./100 lbs} 1 50) —— 
To Wheeling,| “ | 1 62} —— 

: washed. |\unw 
Woot, Prime & Saxon Fleeces, ...|pound.|50 to 60/24 to26 
Full Merino,........ deeg ce © 140 50/20 24 
Three fourths Merino,...... ss 33 40)18 20 
“3 One half Gdcccccesccs ‘“ 21 $3\16 18 
Common & one fourth Meri.) ‘ |22 27/16 18 
P gee ee ceescesccecs eccce  }25 30/16 18 

Peas and Beans are scarce and much wanted. . 
eM ST! 


DEVON CATTLE. 
subscriber has the selling of a considerable num- 


ber and 
low, viz: 


of these valuable cattle at prices un- 
from 75 to $100; Cows and Heifers 


from 60 to $80, and Calves, one year old and leas, from 


4 to $60. More particular information 


ry, be had by 
to I. I. HITCHCOCK, 
American Farmer Establishment. 





rae 9, x 
se ok ze GAMA GRASS SEED. 
4 A quantity just received, and for sale at 50} these animals 


cents per ounce, by 


~ 


May 30. 


I. I. HITCHCOCK, 
Establishment. 


American Farmer 





BALTIMORE PROVISION MARKET. 








"AP ARMER’ AND GARDENER. 



































PER. | FRom.} To. 

APPLES, sieroced occcccesccceecosees barrel. 3— \¢ 
Bacon, hams,..+++» eeeceee eeeseseee pound. 10 pen 
Shoulders, .-.+ eeesssevece oe aa 8 
fpicaiio hecctege segoocces “ pte 8 
Borr rinted, in Ibs. & half lbs.) « 25 31 
)) eee ee “ 12 14 
CWER, occeececcccccevcs Sseccece ool barrel.) —— | —— 
Catves, three to six weeks old----| each. | 3 00 | 6 00 
Cows, new milch, «-+eseeesseceees “ 115 00 |27 00 
PY cocccereees socccees seee}™ & | 9 00 [12 00 
Corn Meat, for family use,.----++-/100]bs.| 1 30 | 1 35 
Cuor Rye, cacscececee jo 150/131 56 
Eeas, secccce PTUTTTITITITI LTT TTT) dozen. a _ 
Fisu, Shad, =—ceveccecceces eee peta, pees 
$6 salted, sercccecccceces barrel.| 6 37 | —— 
Herrings, salted, No.1 & 2,) “ | 3 62] 3 75 
Mackerel, No. 1, 2 & 3,.0--| “ | 4 75 | 6 25 
Cod, Salted,..+seesess eeoces pound. si — 
Lames, alive, .....+s+6- eecceescoes each.| 1 25 | 2 00 
Slaughtered,....+++++++++s|quart’r] 374 15 
Larp, PTUTITTTTTT TTT TTT TTT pound. S ame 
Pouttry, Fowls, ...-- dozen.| 2 25 | 250 
Chickens, -.- “ 1200] 2 25 
Ducks, .-.ccccccccsccces e 87} 1 50 
Porarogs, Irish,....+-+++ ecccscoce bushel.| 75 | —— 
‘ Sweet,... secsccsececs) “ | —— | —— 
Veat, fore quarters,......++**++++-(quart’r] 50 15 
Hind do. ee eeerereccsere 66 15 1 00 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 








THE 7-8 SHORT HORN DURHAM BULL 


“DUKE” IS FOR SALE. 


UKE is 2 years"old, red and white, by Parson, dam 


Isabella ; Parson is by Bishop, dam, 


$150. 


Also—Several 3-4 blood HEIFERS, with their first 
calves, will be disposed of at ares x A 
i oe 


be made (post paid) to 
May 30 


oss Rose, (im- 
ported in 1821, bred by Mr. Ashcroft,) got by Phenome- 
non—lIsabella is by the celebrated imported ball Lothario, 
dam, Meg, by Billy Austin. Duke is of uncommon fine 

ize and » pronounced by judges to have every point 
and appearance of a full bred. Price (to suit the times) 


pplication to 


HITCHCOCK, 


American Farmer Establishment. 





IMPROVED STOCK. 


Fo SALE—A full blood Durham improved short 
horned BULL, two half blood yearling BULLS, al- 


so several half and three ‘quarter blood H 


ferent ages. 
brated breeder. 


Apply to the Editor, or at the farm of the proprietor, 


FERS of dif- 
. These cattle are immediately descended 
from the stock of the late R. Colling (of England) a cele- 


near Taneytown, Frederick county, Maryland. 
C. BIRNIE. 


May 39 4t 





NOTICE. 


WILL sell my FARM on South River, at private 


sale. It contains upwards of a 


THOUSAND ACRES, 


and 


H. H. Harw 


more advantages than most farms. 
formation which may be required will be afforded to those 
who will call upon me at my residence in this city, or on 

> % . at the Farmers’ Bank of 


Any in- 


aryland. 


ICHARD HARWOOD of Thos. 


Annapolis, May 30, 1834. 





A FINE JACK AND JENNY—FOR SALE. 
I HAVE the selling ofa fine Jack and Jenny, which 


measure as follows, viz: 


The Jack is of the extraordinary height of fifty-seven 
and a quarter inches, and was eight years old last spring. 
He was imported from Malta, by 


Boston, and is unquestionably one of the | 


The Jenny is eight or nine ‘are 
e 


fifty and three-quarter inches in 
While the above is the lowest 
sell the two together for $1 


if desired. 
May 30. 


r. C. Thorndike, of 

and most 

valuable animals of the kind in the United States. Price 
00 


rs old, (not more,) is 
ight, anda fine animal. 
¢ for the Jack, I will 
Letters in regard to 
(post paid) will be promptly auswered. 
Either of the animals will be sold separate from the other, 
I. 1. HITCHCOCK. 
American Farmer Establishment. 









Cuba 


May 30. 





CUBA TOBACCO SEED, © 
ST ived from M: fe 

Jina ss 

in prime order—Price-$].00 per — 


American Farmer 
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DUTTON CORN. 


rue subscriber has procured a small 
celebrated variety of Corn. The 
description of it, by Judge Buel, of Alban 


“ In 


~ 


quantity of hig 


ek do 


making a choice of sorts, the object should be fob. 


tain the varieties which ripen early, and afford the 


est crop. I think these two ~ 
in a twelve rowed kind whic’ 


rties are best 
obtained from Vermont 


some years agd, which I call Dutton corn, from the name 
of the gentleman from whom I received it: If is: ¢arlier 
than the common eight-rowed yellow, or any other feld 
variety I have seen, and at the same time gives the 

est product. I have invariably cut the crop in the first 
fourteen days of September, and once in the last week in 


August. 


he cob is large, but the grain is so 


upon it, that two bushels of sound ears have yielded five 
pecks of shelled grain, weighing 62 lbs. the bushel.”—[4. 


J. I. HITCHCOCK, 
May 30. American Farmer Establishment. 
IMPROVED SHORT HORNS. 
ME. POWEL having left his farm, offers for pri 
sale, his stock of improved short horied CA’ 


merican Farmer, vol. 15, page 43. 


all of which have either been im 


rted by him, or bred on 


his farm from animals selected for him in England. 


Direct to 


WILLIAM COU: 


Care of John Hare Powel, Eaq. 
ot 


Powelton, April 17th, 1834.—May 9 





A JACK FOR SALE. 


I HAVE the selling of a fine JACK, nine years old, 


whose mules are excellent. 
Gibraltar fc 
sale for want 


He was imported from 
or five years ago, and is now offered for 
use by his present owner. 


He is upwards of 124 hands high, stout and well made. 


Price $250. Enquire of 
May 9. 


. I. HITCHCOCK, 
American Farmer Establishment. 





WOOL. 


YMAN REED & CO. Commission Merchants; No. 

6 S. Charles street, Baltimore, Md.—devote partica- 

lar attention to the sale of WOOL. All consignments 
made them will receive their particular ower | ed 


eral advances will be made when required. 





FRESH GARDEN SEEDS—NEW STOCK. 
HE subscriber has now on hand a very extensive and 


complete assortment of GARDEN 


which 


he ventures to recommend to his customers and the public 


as good in every respect. 


He is prepared to execute or 


ders either for dealers or families at the most reasonable 
rates at which first rate articles can be obtained. 


AGENCY—He also acts as agent for the — 
of CLOVERSEED and various GRASS SE whene- 


he has th tin store; also Agricultural IMPLE- © 
ver he has them not in store; a ares SHRUBS, 
Orders for these must beaccompa- 


MENTS, Fruit and Ornamental 
GRAPEVINES, &c. 


nied by either cash, or directions to-draw for it when the 
onticles are chipped. " He also attends to the purchase and 
an 





le of CATTL. other domestic animals. 
"lew 19. I. L. HITCHCOCK. 
POINTERS. 


Fo SALE, several Pointer Puppies, littered 22d Nov.; 
they are of the very best blood, and are all most 


tifully formed, and marked, being wh 
Price $10 each. Apply to I. 


beau- 
ite with liver 
| HITCHOOGK. 





WANTED, 
UCKWHEAT FOR SEED, by 


I. . HITCHCOCK 


May 9. 


- American Farmer 


Establishment. 





UBSCRIBERS can have their volumes of the AME- 


RICAN FARMER neatly half bound and 
at this establishment, at 75 cents a volume. 
Nos. can also be had.at 10 cents each, to 

One set of the American Farmer 
vols. half bound and lettered, may be had at 


ment for $60. 





of the 
complete files. 
in 16 


establish 
9. 


Printed by Sanps & Nemson, 8. E. corner 
and Cal 


\vert-streets. 
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